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PROCEEDINGS 

OF THE 

MIDDLE WEST BRANCH 

OF THE 

AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 

AT ITS FIFTH MEETING AT MADISON, WIS., FEBRUARY 26-26, 1921 

The Fifth Annual Meeting of the Middle West Branch was held 
at Madison, Wisconsin, February 25-26, 1921, as guests of the 
University of Wisconsin. The local committee, consisting of 
Professors E. H. Byrne, F. T. Kelly, A. G. Laird, G. Showerman, 
M. S. Slaughter, R. H. Whitbeck, with Professor L. B. Wolfenson 
as chairman, provided generously for the comfort and entertain- 
ment of the members. Through their efforts, practically all of 
the visiting members were assigned to rooms at the University 
or the Madison Club, and all meals were taken in common at. the 
former. On Friday evening. Professor Byrne entertained the 
members at a smoker at his house and on Saturday noon the 
local members gave the visiting members a luncheon at the 
Madison Club. At these, the members met some of the local 
faculty who were most nearly interested in our work. In the 
absence of President Birge, Dean Sellery gave us a cordial welcome. 

The members present were Allen, Breasted, Bull, Byrne, 
Edgerton (W. F.), Fuller, Kelly, Leavitt, Luckenbill, Lybyer, 
Morgenstern, Olmstead, Price, Rostovtzeff, Waterman, Wolfenson, 
Ylvisaker. At the business session, the retiring secretary-treasurer 
made his last formal report, pointing out that the branch had 
steadily grown each year, even during the war, until today it had 
116 members in its territory. The nominating committee, con- 
sisting of Messrs. Byrne, Luckenbill, and Waterman, reported 
the following who were unanimously chosen : President, Professor 
A. T. Olmstead-, University of Illinois; Vice-President, Professor 
F. C. Eiselen, Northwestern University; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Dr. T. George Allen, University of Chicago; Executive Committee, 
Professor A. H. Lybyer, University of Illinois; Dr. Berthold 
Laufer, Field Museum. Professor Breasted presented an invita- 
tion from the University of Chicago, the Field Museum, and the 
Art Institute, to hold the 1922 meeting in Chicago. On motion 
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of Professor Morgenstern, the Middle West Branch accepted the 
invitation and at the same time invited the parent organization 
to meet with it on this occasion. On motion of Professor Price, 
the Branch expressed its heartiest thanks to the University of 
Wisconsin and the local committee for the excellent arrangements, 
to the local members, Messrs. Byrne, Kelly, and Wolfenson, for 
the luncheon at the Madison Club, and to Professor Byrne for 
the smoker held at his house. 

Opportunity for infofmal discussion has always been given at 
the Middle West Branch meetings, and at Madison two such 
discussion-groups were formed. After the formal meeting of 
Friday afternoon, the members adjourned to the University Club, 
where Professor Rostovtzeff, formerly of the University of Petro- 
grad and now of the University of Wisconsin, presented the chief 
needs of students of the classical land system which might be 
supplied by Orientalists. The great question, he believed, was as 
to the tenure of the land, whether it was held virtually in fee 
simple, or whether title was vested in the king. Professor Breasted 
pointed out that the conditions in Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt 
could be traced back much earlier, but the material was scanty. 
Professor Morgenstern pointed out the Biblical parallels and the 
light which might be gained from a study of the later Jewish 
writings. Professors Luckenbill, Price, and Olmstead all dis- 
cussed the land system in the Tigris-Euphrates valleys, with the 
general consensus that private ownership appears early and 
continues constant, although large tracts did belong to the royal 
domain, and although conditions closely analogous to medieval 
serfdom were found outside the estates belonging to the citizens 
of 'free cities' with chartered rights. 

A more formal symposium on the Unity of Early History was 
held Saturday morning. Professor J. H. Breasted, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, opened the discussion of the general problem. 

Professor M. Rostovtzeff discussed the Unity of Ancient Culture 
in the Copper Age, especially as shown in the pottery and animal 
style in the neolithic and copper periods. 

Close resemblances in the style of pottery and decorations and in 
plastic reproductions of animals, etc., found in prehistoric remains all 
over the Near East — in Elam, Turkestan, Baluchistan, and the Caucasus, 
and as far west and north as the lower Danube and Dniepr — point to a 
common cultural origin. Yet there are marked differences. E.g. in 
the east, geometric patterns like the spiral and meander evolved out of 
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animal motives, while in the west the former precede the latter chrono- 
logically. The modes of burial in the two regions are also different: 
in the east,^dividual graves; in the west, places that are half sepulchres, 
half temples. 

The discussion was closed by a brief presentation of Babylonian 
and Assyrian Influences in the Ancient World by Professor A. T. 
Olmstead of the University of Illinois. 

In the same group might well be placed the Presidential Address, 
The Four Quadrants of Asia, by Professor A. H. Lybyer, of the 
University of Ilhnois. 

It is helpful in approaching Asiatic History to bear in mind the obvious 
geographical subdivision of the continent. Thus many relationships 
become clearer, and aid is given toward grasping the unity of the whole, 
which is otherwise in danger of being obscured by the vastness and com- 
plexity of the subject. Thus, too, the relations between the fields of 
different Orientalists become easier of definition. 

Starting from the Pamirs as a center, four mountain ranges radiate to 
the northeast, southeast, south, and west; the Tian Shan, Altai, Yablonai, 
and Stanovoi mountains, with the height of land which continues on to 
the East Cape; the Himalaya mountains and the ridges down the Mal^y 
Peninsula to Singapore; the Suleiman Mountains to Karachi; and the 
Hindu Kush as f&r as the Caspian Sea. Thus Asia is divided- into East, 
South, West, and North Quadrants. The last is largest, approaching 
twice the size of the United States; the east quadrant is one and a half 
times, the west quadrant nine tenths, the south quadrant one half the 
size of the United States. 

The mountains vary in effectiveness as barriers. Those between the 
east and the south quadrants are approximately impassable; each of the 
others contains a number of good passes. The areas in each quadrant 
are further subdivided; in the east, China proper, Manchuria, Mongolia, 
Chinese Turkestan, Thibet; in the south, the plains of North India, the 
mountain district, and the Deccan; in the west, Mesopotamia, Persia, 
Arabia, Syria, Anatolia; in the north, Russian Turkestan and Siberia. 
In each case, the subdivision first named was apparently the first to 
develop a civilization which exercised profound influence over its whole 
quadrant. 

With these fundamental subdivisions in mind, every aspect of Asiatic 
studies can be located and related to the others, while many old problems 
are advanced toward solution and many new ones are suggested. Arch- 
aeology has made a good beginning only in the western quadrant, and 
may well give more attention to the others. Anthropology is conditioned 
by the movements of mankind within and between the quadrants. 
Languages and the systems of writing, the domestic and the fine arts, 
folk-lore, scientific knowledge, and philosophy, were all modified in their 
extension and influence by this fundamental geographical basis. The 
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history of civilization observes that very diverse systems appeared in 
the several quadrants. The whole east quadrant had a special quality 
which may be called Chinese; the south is as clearly Hindu; the west, 
apparently more diverse in many ways, still as a whole forms in its 
ancient phase the background of European civilization. The north was 
the least distinct in the past since much of it was a thinly settled waste: 
still, Centrsil Asia may have played a greater part than is now proved, 
as may be revealed in the future by thorough archaeological study of 
wonderful sites like Merv and Samarkand. 

Great religions are related to the quadrants: Confucianism grew up in 
the east; Hinduism in the south threw off Buddhism which disappeared 
there but travelled around the Pamirs and across the east quadrant to 
Japan; the west developed Zoroastrianism, Judaism, Christianity, and 
Islam, and the latter has come near to prevailing there of late; the north 
has no such claim to originality, unless it should appear that the funda- 
mental religion of the Indo-European peoples developed there. 

Historically, the entire story can be given the correct interpretation 
by remembering the fact of the quadrants. Consider the advances 
toward and the retreats from political unity in each quadrant; the west 
quadrant was united under the Persians, under the Macedonians (except 
Arabia), and under the Saracens (except Asia Minor); the east quadrant, 
save for some outlying portions, was united as China at several different 
periods; the south was nearly unified under the Moguls and completely 
under the Engli^. The north was held for a short time by the Mongols, 
and again by the Russians. Only one empire, that o' the ^'ongols, 
has come near to uniting all Asia. It held the east, north, and most of 
the west quadrant, and on two sides entered the south quadrant for a 
slight distance. 

At the present time, the imperial rule of Britain and Russia sways 
completely the south and north quadrants, with some tendency to 
impinge through the mountain barriers upon the other two quadrants. 
But Britain is endeavoring to retain India within her empire by granting 
extreme concessions to Hindu nationalism. In the east and west local 
nationalism is strong. Japan and China no longer seem destined to be 
ruled from Europe; the ambitions of Russia, Britain, France, and Italy 
to partition the west quadrant bid fair to fail before the patriotism of 
Turks, Arabs, and Persians. 

General also in its nature was the paper by Professor R. H. 
Whitbeck of the University of Wisconsin on the Influence of 
Geographical Environment upon Religious Beliefs. 

Influence of geographical environment on the religion of a primitive 
people is shown in various ways. First, and often most markedly, in the 
personification of benevolent or malevolent powers of nature which 
prominently affect the people. Second, in different conceptions of 
happiness projected into the future life (heaven is warm and hell cold 
in Norse mythology, the reverse is true in southern climates). Third, 
in religious phraseology, especially in metaphors drawn from natural 
surroundings. 
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Rev. J. Astrup, of Natal, South Africa, presented an interesting 
account of the ruins of Rhodesia, aqueducts, terraced slopes, 
gold mines, and buildings. More detailed descriptions were 
given of the well-known ruins of Zimbabwe, and an attempt was 
made to connect them with more northern civilizations. 

The question of 'Boats' or 'Towns' on Predynastic Egyptian 
Pottery was discussed by Mr. W. F. Edgerton of the University 
of Chicago. 

Certain paintings on 'decorated' pottery of the so-called Naqada 
type, were recognized by their first discoverers as boats. The majority 
of scholars have continued to regard them as boats; but a minority 
have tried to prove that they represent towns or other enclosures on 
land. Several details of boat construction can be traced from the earliest 
known picture of a boat, thru the disputed Naqada paintings and later 
predynastic boats, down into dynastic times. The curious break in the 
middle of the bank of oars, and all the other details which have led some 
scholars to deny that the Naqada paintings represent boats, have their 
counterparts in other pictures which are admitted to represent boats. 
This systematic comparison of details with undoubted pictures of boats, 
therefore, shows that the objects painted on the Naqada vases must 
also be boats. 

Dr. T. George Allen of the University of Chicago told the 
Storj'^ of an Egyptian Politician. 

A squeeze brought back from Egypt by the 1919-20 expedition of the 
University of Chicago adds a new historical text to the few now known 
from the disturbed period between the Old and the Middle Kingdoms. 
The stele represented belonged to a Southern general and Chief of Inter- 
preters named Dmy, who was evidently an expert politician. For he 
states that he got on with 'any general who went down (stream)'; that 
he made an expedition to Abydos, perhaps under the protection of the 
lion god Mahesa; that he 'taxed the people of Wawat for any overlord 
who arose' in his nomg, and raided Gwt (Canopus?); and that (as a 
consequence) he filled his father's house with luxuries. The stele was 
dedicated hy Dmy's first-born son, Hotep, who is shown embraced by 
his wife N-teshnes. 

The Functions of the Officers of the Temple of Ningirsu, by 
Professor Ira M. Price of the University of Chicago. 

Discussed the fifteen officers named by Gudea (Cyl. B.vi.ll-xii.25) 
in the temple of fininnil at Lagash. The first and last were entrusted 
with the establishment and administration of government, the second 
with the food supply, the third and fourth with preparation for and 
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prosecution of war, the fifth with advice and counsel, the sixth and seventh 
with the apartments of good things or pleasure, the eighth and ninth 
with animal husbandry, the tenth and eleventh with music, the twelfth, 
thirteenth, and fourteenth with irrigation, agriculture, and the royal 
park system. 

Professor D. D. Luckenbill reported briefly on the Babylonian 
antiquities acquired by the Chicago Expedition to the Near 
East, and especially on the complete prism of Sennacherib which 
gives an earlier form of the expedition against Hezekiah than that 
found in the Taylor Cy Under. 

Professor Julian Morgenstern of Hebrew Union College, gave 
a new interpretation of Exodus 4 : 24-26, and Professor Leslie 
E. Fuller, of Garrett Biblical Institute, spoke on the Conception 
of God in the Jewish Apocalypses. 

Pre-Israelite Laws in the Book of the Covenant were found by 
Professor Leroy Waterman of the University Of Michigan. 

Analysis of sources and analogies of history lead us to anticipate 
Pre-Israelite laws in the earliest Hebrew Codes. The decalog and pentad 
structure of the Book of the Coven" nt emphasizes the early character of 
the Covenant Code. It is not, however, all equally ancient. The so- 
called 'Precepts' are to be eliminated as secondary. The 'Judgments' 
that remain, by every test, point to a very high antiquity. A criticism 
of the traditions which relate these laws directly with Moses and indirectly 
with Joshua, confirms the Palestinian origin of the laws themselves. 
A comparison of the Judgments, in their pentad, decalog structure, with 
the Code of Hammurabi tends to confirm the Canaanite origin of the 
Judgments in their present arrangement. The Hebrew tradition itself 
probably retains a fading memory of the adoption of these laws by Israel. 

The Old Testament Attitude toward Labor was the title of the 
paper of Mr. D. A. Leavitt, of the University of Chicago. 

Before the exile, labor is simply taken for granted unreflectively, 
while only incidentally we get the nomadic interpretation of settled 
industry as a curse, or the agricultural attitude toward it as a means to 
a good end. The Sabbath, however observed, was neither cause nor 
result of a theory of labor. With the exile developed individualism, 
legalism, and reflection. In Proverbs, labor is a synonym for righteous- 
ness, as helping to secure the wealth that betokens God's' favor, and is 
more respectable than idleness. But Qoheleth regards it only as a 
meaningless drudgery, unless one enjoys the fruits of labor as he goes 
along. Job is distinctive in bearing witness to deplorable economic 
conditions so long disregarded. He shows the only socially minded 
outlook in the Old Testament, outside of Prov. 31. 

13 JAG.^ 41 
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In the absence of their authors, the following papers were 
read by title: Divine Service in Ur, Professor Samuel A. B. 
Mercer, Western Theological Seminary; The Ethical Standards 
of the Early Hebrew Codes, Professor J. M. P. Smith, University 
of Chicago; Notes on the Textual Problem of the Arabic Kalila 
wa Dimna, Professor Martin Sprengling, University of Chicago; 
Persian Words in the Glosses of Hesychius, Dean H. C. Tolman, 
Vanderbilt University. 

A. T. Olmstead, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 



